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very wonderful indeed. There is no reason to suppose
that the captain was privy to the celebrated ublack
stone" affair, which will be discussed in a later chapter.
But it was futile to discuss any aspect of discovery with
his patrons save that of gold discovery. Many of them
seemed to think gold was found in mines piled up in
convenient bars. Rents and prices were soaring higher
and higher, and for a sound reason. Europe was an
armed camp. War was devouring the wealth of the
world. For every peasant, husbandman, or craftsman
there were two soldiers consuming without producing
anything except famine, pestilence, and death. Catholic
and Protestant were at one another's throats, killing,
burning, and laying waste. The rosenoble and the
shilling bought less and less each year. It was impera-
tive that new stores of gold be found very soon. Here
was a scheme, and a man who appeared competent to
carry it out. And the Earl of Warwick and his friends
were not averse to being in, as we say, on the ground
floor. The Privy Council handed Frobisher a letter
to the Muscovy Company suggesting that they cooper-
ate in the expedition, either by directly supporting
Master Frobisher or licensing a subsidiary corporation
to make the attempt. The Privy Council, in short, gave
official sanction.
So now the bee which had been buzzing in Sir
Humphrey's bonnet was out and flying round the coun-
cil rooms in London, making wide circles at times.
Even the Queen, preoccupied with the Massacre of St.
Bartholomew, and what it might portend for England,
heard the distant hum, and maids-of-honor whispered
in the wardrobe of gold mines in northern Asia.
Frobisher, waiting for a word from Warwick, would see
the French ambassador, Sieur de la Mauvissiere, arrive
for an audience and retire with a grave face. The
Queen's Majesty was invisible, suffering from the leg